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FUNERAL OF ADDISON IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY BY TORCH-LIGHT. 


SHADES OF THE DEPARTED. 
JOSEPH ADDISON. 
Few places are so suggestive as our public schools. 
What thick-coming fancies we have, when per- 
chance only for two minutes we pause by the iron 
railings in front of Christ’s hospital, Newgate-street, 
to look at the boys in yellow and blue, and listen 
to their light-hearted shouts—shouts which cruelly 
stab some hearts with recollection of like gladness 
now for ever gone! We like to speculate upon 
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what those merry roisterers may become in future 
days—what positions they may fill in Church or 
state—what eminence may await that timid-looking 
little fellow who leans so thoughtfully against the 
corner column of the arcade—and what a downward 
destiny may come to that beautiful lad, with ruddy 
cheeks and golden locks, the life of yonder group, 
who evidently regard him as their Magnus Apollo. 
And those two youths, with their arms fondly 
thrown over each other’s shoulders, talking so very 
earnestly —how divergent may be their paths, or 
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how symbolical of future friendship may be their 
present attitude! Then, with fancies about the fu- 
ture, there come remembrances of the past, as we 
walk into the old schoolroom, with its desks so 
very profusely covered with penknife carvings, and 
its walls so very closely studded with inscriptions, 
great and small. We decipher here and there, 
amidst gigantic capitals which tell of those forgot- 
ten, tiny letters forming the names of those who 
will never be forgotten. 

We have mentioned Christ’s hospital, but our 
purpose is to take the reader to another old school 
in London, not far distant—that which belongs to 
the Charter-house; and to ask him by a double 
exercise of thought to picture to himself a boy who 
studied there, more than a hundred and fifty years 
ago; and, as he looks on the lad, to connect with 
it the thought of the man he was to be. Indeed, 
several shades among the most illustrious ones 
which our country boasts of, meet us there in boy- 
ish stature. There is Isaac Barrow, noted among 
his playmates as a famous pugilist, but in fact an 
embryo mathematician and divine. And there is 
one whose pastime is not so unapt a type of the 
future ; three times every morning, most methodi- 
cally, by his father’s command, does he run round 
the green: it is Master John Wesley, the son of 
the Epworth rector. Between the periods in which 
Barrow fought and Wesley ran, Master Joseph 
Addison and Master Richard Steele were then at 
school, and we can fancy these two early friends 
walking about, like the blue-coat boys just sketch- 
ed, little dreaming of the subsequent union of 
their names in connexion with the history of peri- 
odical literature and elegant letters. "tt is the 
shade of Joseph Addison that we come to visit. 
His future career, in connexion with his genial 


boyhood, we stand on the playground to speculate’ 


upon ; and from the precincts of the Charter-house, 
we propose to start on a short tour to some of his 
London haunts, where again we shall find him in 
company with Richard Steele. 

But before we go, one word about the Charter- 
house. It was originally a monastic foundation. A 
wealthy citizen richly endowed it at the end of the 
sixteenth century, both as an hospital and a school ; 
and once a year his name is celebrated by the pen- 
sioners, who sing the following ditty :— 


“Then blessed be the memory 
Of good old Thomas Sutton, 
Who gave us lodging, learning, 
And he gave us beef and mutton.” 


Thomas Srtton, by the way, is most worthy of be- 
ing had in remembrance and imitation by the 
wealthy of this world, if we are to believe what 
Fuller tells us of his retiring into his garden, and 
being overheard in prayer, exclaiming—* Lord, 
thou hast given me a large and liberal estate ; give 
me also a heart to make use thereof?’ Under a 
sense of responsibility to the Giver of all good, 
Sutton has left an enduring monument of his libe- 
ral care tor his fellow-creatures in the two ex- 
tremes of age, Old men, after the rough storms of 
life, here put into harbour awhile, before stepping 
on the infinite and eternal shore; and boys, ere 
they battle with the tempest, find in the Charter- 
house a dockyard where the vessel is prepared for 
its eoming voyages. Snug are the dormitories, 





spacious the halls, and liberal the allowance made 
to the former, while the latter are provided with a 
good education and every reasonable comfort. The 
architecture is of different kinds, exhibiting a series 
of examples extending through the sixteenth and 
part of the seventeenth century, and as we pass 
round the quadrangle and along the corridor, it 
is easy to fancy ourselves transferred to the reign 
of James 1, or Henry vitr. It is one of those 
recesses in the heart of old London, into which 
the contemplative may dive, as into the glades 
of a forest, and forget the crowds and conflicts 
of passing times, indulging in a quietude which 
he may improve for his intellectual pleasure, or to 
his spiritual advantage. 

But to return to Joseph Addison, who used to 
sleep in one of those rooms, and to say his lessons 
in the old school—we catch a glimpse of him next 
down Chelsea way. Faulkner, the historian of Ful- 
ham, who wrote in 1811, describes at the eastern 
extremity of the parish, situated by a small creek 
running to the Thames, a building called Sandford 
Manor-house, formerly of some note from having 
been the residence of the notorious Nell Gwyun. 
“‘ The mansion is of venerable appearance ; and im- 
mediately in front are four walnut-trees, affording 
an agreeable shade, that are said to have been 
planted by royal hands, and the fruit is esteemed of 
a peculiarly. fine quality.” According to the autho- 
rity just quoted, Addison was residing in this house 
in the year 1708. He had, in 1693, left Oxford, 
whither he went from the Charter-house; he had, 
from 1699 to 1702, pursued his travels on the Con- 
tinent, of which his “ Dialogue on Medals” and his 
“Cato” are mementoes ; he had passed two years | 
in retirement, and then devoted himself to political 
business ; and at the time’ to which we now refer, 
had reached the office of under-secretary of state. 
Two letters, stated by Mr. Faulkner to have been 
written from Sandford Manor-house, are interesting | 
memorials of the state of the neighbourhood round 
about Fulham then, and of the intense relish for | 
rural scenes and pleasures, and the minute obser- | 
vation of natural objects which always distinguished | 
the author of the “ Spectator.” The letters are ad- | 
dressed to the young earl of Warwick, to whom he | 
subsequently became stepfather. He has been | 
represented as the youthful nobleman’s tutor, but | 
it would appear that he never sustained such a re- | 
lation. In the first letter, he gives a particular | 
account of a curious bird’s-nest found near the | 
house, about which his neighbours were div ded in 
opinion, some taking it for a nest of skylarks, some 
of canary birds, but he judging the inmates to be || 
tomtits. In the second letter he says :—“I can’t || 
forbear being troublesome to your lordship while 1 | 
am in your neighbourhood. The business of this || 
is to invite you to a concert of musie which I have | 
found on a tree in a neighbouring wood. It begins 
precisely at six in the evening, and consists of a || 
blackbird, a thrush, a robin redbreast, and a bull- 
finch. Therg is a lark that by way of overture 
sings and mounts till she is almost out of hearing, 
and afterwards falls down leisurely, and drops to the 
ground, as soon as she has ended her song. The 
whole is concluded by a nightingale, that has a 
much better voice than Mrs. Tofts, and something 
of Italian manners in its diversions. If your lord- 
ship will honour me with your company, I -will 
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promise to entertain you with much better music 
and more agreeable scenes than you ever met with 
at the opera, and will conclude with a charming 
description of a nightingale out of our friend Virgil: 


‘So close in poplar shades her children gone, 
The mother nightingale laments alone, 
Whose nest some prying churl had found, and thence 
By stealth convey’d the unfeather’d innocents ; 
But she supplies the night with mournful strains, 
And melancholy music fills the plains.’ ” 


The letter places our elegant essayist distinctly 
before us, on a bright May evening, with upturned 
ear beneath some lofty elm or oak, charmed with 
the beautiful oratorio of the birds in the wood at 
Fulham. One sees in every line the simple unaf- 
fected tastes of the man—so much more charmed 
with the grove than the opera, so decidedly pre- 
ferring the nightingale to Mrs. Tofts; nor can we 
fail to recognise the amiable and benevolent feel- 
ings which prompted Addison to strive after re- 
claiming the youth of vitiated predilections, by the 
inspiration of a love for purer pleasures. 

But the lover of nature had a wonderfully keen 
eye for the observation of men and manners, of 
which every volume of the “ Spectator” abounds in 
examples. As a companion sketch to the one just 
given, of Addison listening to the birds in a wood, 
we may draw from the “Spectator” one representing 
him as he listens with equal interest, but of another 
kind, to the stir and bustle of the Royal Exchange. 
“Thave often been pleased to hear disputes ad- 
justed between an inhabitant of Japan and an al- 
derman of London, or to see a subject of the great 
Mogul entering into a league with one of the czar 
of Muscovy. I am infinitely delighted in mixing 
with these several ministers of commerce as they 
are distinguished by their different walks and dif- 
ferent languages; sometimes I am jostled among 
abody of Armenians, sometimes I am lost in a 
crowd of Jews, and sometimes make one in a group 
of Dutchmen. Iam a Dane, Swede, or Frenchman, 
at different times; or rather, fancy myself like the 
old philosopher, who upon being asked what coun- 
tryman he was, replied that he was a citizen of the 
world.” We can see him in the Old Exchange, as 
we remember it before the last fire, looking with a 
keen eye from under that flowing wig and cocked 
hat of his, upon British and foreign merchants. 
He himself paints a bit of back-ground for his own 
portrait, where he says :—“ When I have been upon 
the "Change, I have often fancied one of our old 
kings standing in person where he is represented 
in effigy, and looking down upon the wealthy con- 
course of people with which that place is every day 
filled.” The old effigies are restored as we listen 
to the spectator’s reflections, and we muse on the 
shade of the man who, perhaps rudely pushed aside 
by some burly citizen, full of the consciousness of 

eing a millionnaire, is about by his quiet pen to 
immortalize the whole scene, though he alone of 
all the group will remain capable of being indivi- 
dualized by posterity. 

In 1710, Addison was living in St. James’s-place. 
He had lodgings there, and, according to Pope, 
the essayist’s old schoolfellow and literary coadjutor, 
Steele, together with Budgell, Philips, Carey, Dave- 
nant, and Colonel Brett, used to drop in and take 
breakfast with him. The “Tatler” and the “ Spec- 
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‘day had made it their rendezvous. 
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tator” had then been recently established, and 
were exciting no small interest in all reading circles, 
royalty even looking out for the new number to 
be served up with the provisions of the breakfast 
table. The new number of the periodical, fresh 
from the press, and lying before them, would of 
course be the subject of conversation among the 
wits who met in St. James’s-place, to enjoy Addi- 
son’s hospitality, including, as the party did, some 
who were contributors; nor would they be so re- 
gardless of the number sold as not to touch at 
times on that point. It is rather curious in these 
days of large circulation for such productions, to 
be told by Dr. Johnson relative to the “ Tatler” 
and the “ Spectator :”»— TI once heard it observed 
th.t the sale may be calculated by the product of 
the tax related in the last number to produce more 
than twenty pounds a week, and therefore stated 
at one and twenty pounds, or three pounds ten 
shillings a day; this, at a half-penny a paper, will 
give 1680 for the daily number.” The Doctor 
speaks of this as no great sale; and intimates 
that the circulation of the “ Spectator” at the 
time of its periodical issue, was likely to grow 
less, if, as Swift says was the case, the public 
were wearied by incessant allusions to “the fair 
sex.” 

Following the shade of Addison, we are plunged 
into the midst of the fashionable society of the 
metropolis, both literary and political. In those 
days, taverns were to them what West-end clubs 
are to the same classes now. Between the Temple 
gates and Temple-bar was a famous place of this 
description, bearing the hideous name, too expres- 
sive of the ungodly habits of the times, of the 
Devil’s Tavern. Child’s bank adjoins the site on 
which it stood. Ben Jonson and the wits of his 
His “ Leges 
Convivales” were written for the regulation of their 
proceedings, and the Latin law of “ insipida poemata 
nulla recitantur” (insipid poems are not to be re- 
peated) is supposed to mean that the rare Ben Jon- 
son considered his own produetions would certainly 
be otherwise, and that he ought to have the busi- 
ness of recitation pretty much to himself. In 1710, 
we meet with our great essayist in this tavern 
with the ugly appellation. He is in the midst 
of political excitement; for a general election is 
raging through the land, full of ail sorts of excesses, 
such as Hogarth afterwards delineated in one of 
his admirable pictures. “I dined to-day,” (Oct 12) 
Swift tells us in a letter to Stella, “ with Dr. Garth 
and Mr. Addison, at the Devil Tavern, near Temple- 
bar: and it is well I dine every day, else I should 
be longer making out my letters; for we are yet in 
a very dull state, only inquiring every day after 
new elections, where the Tories carry it among the 
new members six to one. Mr. Addison’s election 
has passed easy and undisputed, and I believe if he 
had a mind to be chosen king, he would hardly be 
refused.” 

So Addison was then in the zenith of popularity ; 
and though a Whig, when Whigs were at a discount, 
could hold up his head aloft among Tory rivals. The 
pictorial scene of Addison, Garth, and Swift, in an 
oak parlour, round a table covered with smoking 
viands, is prosaic and conceivable enough ; but some 
may think there must have been rare discourse be- 
tween such a trio—wonderful scintillations, brisk 
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repartees, keen satire, shrewd remarks : only expe- 
rience teaches that such men in private are often 
common-place like other people—that the learned 
do not always appear so very learned, or wits so 
very witty. In a snug little party of intimate 
friends, Addison was likely to be at ease and com- 
municative. Pope tells us his conversation had a 
charm in it he had never found in any other man’s ; 
but before strangers he was stiff and silent. Ches- 
terfield declared him the most timorous and awk- 
ward man he ever saw, and Addison himself was 
conscious enough of the difference between the 
power he had over his pen and his tongue. He 
used to say of his mental resources, that though “he 
could draw bills for a thousand pounds, he had not 
a guinea in his pocket.” Johnson thinks Chester- 
field’s testimony must be qualified; perhaps so. 
But though Addison succeeded so well in the world, 
it does not follow that he was not very timorous 
and awkward; for high reputation won by litera- 
ture may coyer a good deal of that, and much that 
is attractivé and loveable may be even visibly be- 
neath theAurface. 

Addis6n’s haunts, we are sorry to notice, lay very 
much among taverns; and though there is no 
doubt he there picked up a good deal of that prac- 
tical wisdom which runs throughout his essays, he 
could hardly fail to contract habits injurious to his 
character and welfare. Though it is not known 
that he was ever decidedly intoxicated, he often 
transgressed the bounds of moderation—a fact we 
dare not conceal, but which we record with deep 
sorrow, furnishing as it does one of a large collec- 
tion of examples to the effect that the most refined 
intellectual taste is no sufficient check against 
temptations to the excessive indulgence of the ani- 
mal appetites. Whatever might appear to the 
contrary in his writings, there must have been in 
Addison a weakness of moral and religious princi- 

le as applied to the deportment of his life; but we 
a that in his last days, after religion had more 
than ever occupied his pen, its influence more pow- 
erfully touched his heart, producing contrition for 
the past and reformation for the future. 

The house that Addison most frequented was 
Button’s, on the south side of Russell-streat, Covent- 
garden. The landlord, whose name it bore, had 





been a servant in the family of the countess of 
Warwick, and had taken the house under Addi- | 
son’s express patronage. It was in 1712 that the | 
place was opened, just as the fame of the poet was | 
established by the publication of “Cato.” A lion’s | 
head and paws, serving as a letterbox for the recep- | 
tior. of literary communications, was placed in front 
of the building, and the editor of the “ Guardian ”’ 
says :—‘ Whatever the lion swallows, I shall digest 
for the use of the public.” ‘“ He is indeed a proper 
emblem of knowledge and action, being all head 
and paws.” “Addison usually studied all the 
morning, then met his party at Button’s, dined 
there, and stayed five or six hours, and sometimes 
far into the night.” 

A glimpse of the relations between Addison and 
Pope is given in the following extract from the 
latter :—* There had been a coldness between me 
and Mr. Addison for some time, and we had not 
been in company together for a good while any- 
where but at Button’s coffee-house, where I used 
to see him almost every day. On his meeting me 
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there one day in particular, he took me aside and 
said he should be glad to dine with me at such a 
tavern, if I would stay till those people (Budgell 
and Philips) were gone.” 

Of a visit by Addison to St. James’s Coffee-house, 
St. James’s-street, now swept away, we have a 
graphic sketch from his own pen, full of easy 
description and delicate satire—characteristics of a 
style in which he has few rivals :—“ I called at the 
St. James’s, where I found the whole outward room 
in a buzz of politics. The speculations were but very 
indifferent towards the door, but grew finer as you 
advanced towards the upper end of the room, and 
were so much improved by a knot of theorists who 
sat in the inner room, within the steams of the 
coffee-pot, that I heard the whole Spanish monarchy 
disposed of, and all the line of Bourbon provided 
for, in less than a quarter of an hour.” Addison, 
also, was a member of the Kit-Kat Club, which met 
at an obscure house in Shire-lane. Into the 
archeological question of the origin of its title we 
cannot enter; some deriving it from Christopher 
Kat, a pastry cook, and some from the name given 
to certain pies of great celebrity. Whencesoever 
the appellation came, it is still preserved to denote 
portraits of a certain size, from the circumstance of 
pictures so painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller, having 
been hung up round the club-room. 

Addison’s parliamentary career is quite a mystery. 
He was for some time a representative, and actually 
rose to be one of the principal secretaries of state, 
under the Stanhope ministry, in the reign of 
George 1, yet his name never figures in debate; 
and though he held high office, the historian of 
England finds no occasion to introduce him, except 
to record his appointment and resignation. He 
could not speak: so we have to picture him on the 
ministerial bench in Old St. Stephen’s, in the days 
of the first George, among the curly wigs and 
court suits that crowded the House of Commons, 
listening: to the orations of others, and well weigh- 
ing their arguments, and inwardly cogitating re- 
plies, but all the while remaining silent—a hard 
case, indeed, for a secretary of state, and for his 
fellow-senators too. Nor did the pen, so fluent 
with the “ Spectator,” seem made for official docu- 
ments; for we are informed that his fastidiousness 
about style so embarrassed him, when called to 
repare an urgent despatch, that he was compelled 
to resign the task into the hands of one of his 
subordinates in office. In literary composition, we 
are informed by Steele, that Addison, when he had 
“made his plan for what he designed to write, 
would walk about a room, and dictate it into 
language, with as much freedom and ease, as any- 
one could write it down, and attend to the co- 
herence and grammar of what he dictated.” His 
difficulty about despatches, and his inability to 
speak in parliament, would of themselves have 
speedily necessitated his retirement from public 
life; but ill health occurred as an additional reason, 
and brought Addison’s official career to an end in 
1718. Steele, whom we saw as his playmate in 
the Charter-house school, had been through life 
the intimate friend of Addison; but the closing 
days of the latter were beclouded by the disruption 
of this friendship, and by a violent controversy 
between them about a bill for the limitation of the 
peerage. “Truly,” says the best of books, “a 
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brother offended is harder to be won than a strong 
city, and their contentions are like the bars of a 


castle. 

In 1716, Addison had married the dowager 
countess of Warwick, and thereby became occupant 
of Holland-house, Kensington, the ancestral abode 
of that lady. In the old coaching days, the tra- 
veller to the west of England, as he passed through 
Kensington on a bright summer morning, was sure 
to tun with admiration and pleasure to look on 
the fine green elm trees, which line the border of 
the park next the road, and through the openings 
under and between the branches, upon the quaint 
arcades, gables, towers, turrets, roofs, and chimney 
tops, which compose this lordly habitation, erected 
in the reign of the first James. Since that kind 
of traffic has been drained off by railways, fewer 
strangers see the most interesting specimen of old 
architecture to the west of London. Considerable 
changes have been wrought in its appearance, not 
indeed at all altering its outlines or even details, 
but rather restoring the freshness of its original 
beauty; while the new terrace raised in front of 
the house, with its bright brick walls, stone balus- 
trades, and huge white garden-vases full of gera- 
niums, greatly add to the attractiveness of the 
picture, especially as seen on a clear summer’s 
afternoon, when a morning’s shower has given 
richer tints and warmer life to grass and trees, 
plants and shrubs. There is a vast deal connected 
with the edifice upon which we are here tempted 
for a while to dwell; but the associations of Holland- 
house, save as they belong to Addison, must be 
reserved for a distinct article. With the long 
gallery, or library, which forms the west wing, 
tradition links his name in by no means honourable 
conjunction. “I have heard,” says Faulkner, “that 


Addison had a table with a bottle of wine placed | 


at each end, and when in the fervour of composition, 
was in the habit of pacing this narrow gallery 
between glass and glass. Fancy may trace the 
exquisite good humour which enlivens his paper to 
the mirth inspired by wine; but there is too much 
sober good sense in all his lucubrations, even when 
he indulges most in pleasantry, to allow us to give 
implicit credence to a tradition invented probably 
as an excuse for intemperance by such as can empty 
two bottles of wine, but never produce a ‘Spectator’ 
or a ‘ Freeholder.’ ”’ 

It is well known that Addison’s marriage with 
the countess was an unhappy one. His home 
had no charms; princely apartments, magnificent 
furniture, tasteful ornaments, pictures, and statuary, 
could not compensate for the want of domestic 

nony and peace. So he wandered from scenes 
embittered by sad associations, in quest of social 
pleasures such as had too often led him astray. A 
tavern at the bottom of Holland House lane, once 
called the White Horse Inn, now known as the 
Holland Arms, is said to have been his place of 
resort in an afternoon, when he wanted to beguile 
aleisure hour. It was within a chamber in Holland 
House that there occurred the scene so often no- 
ticed of Addison’s farewell to the young earl of War- 
wick. Having sent for him, he grasped his hand, 
and softly said :— See in what peace a Christian 
can die.” We hope his was the well-founded peace 
Which rests on “the hope set before us in the 
gospel ;” but we must confess that these words, so 





much eulogized, are not the words that appear to 
us well-suited to the solemn occasion. We had 
rather he should have directed the gay young pro- 
fligate to Him who alone can give us peace. 

Addison sleeps in Westminster Abbey, having 
been honoured to lie in state in the Jerusalem 
Chamber. ‘Tickel mourned over his death in an 
elegy, of which Johnson said, that “a more sublime 
or more elegant funeral poem is not to be found in 
the English language.” The description he gives 
of the poct’s obsequics places us beside the pro- 
cession as it slowly paces down the aisle to lay 
Addison in his last earthly home; and with these 
lines we bid farewell to the shade of that departed 
one :— 


“Can I forget the dismal night that gave 
My soul’s best part for ever to the grave ? 
How silent did his old companions tread, 
By midnight lamps, the mansions of the dead, 
Through breathing statues, then unheeded things, 
Through rows of warriors and through walks of kings! 
What awe did the slow solemn knell inspire, 
The pealing organ and the pausing choir, 
The duties by the lawn-robed prelate paid, 
And the last words, that dust to dust convey’d! 
While speechless o’er thy closing grave we bend, 
Accept these tears, thou dear departed friend.” 





BLACK CAUCASIANS. 


A stack Caucasian seems, at first at least, quite 
as great an anomaly as a white negro* would be. 
The Georgian, or Circassian, or Caucasian, is the 


| popular type of symmetry of form and beauty of 


complexion. And the term has been chosen like- 
wise for the scientific purpose of designating one 
of the five races into which ethnographers usually 
classify mankind. The propriety of the designa- 
tion may, indeed, be questioned. Dr. Latham 
represents the inadequacy of its basis in these 
words :— Blumenbach had a solitary Georgian 
skull; and that solitary Georgian skull was the 
finest in his collection, that of a Greek being the 
next. Hence, it was taken as the type of the 
skull of the best organized divisions of our species. 
More than this, it gave its name to the type, and 
introduced the term Caucasian. Never has a 
head done more harm to science than was done in 
the way of posthumous mischief, by the head of 
this well-shaped female from Georgia. I do not 
say that it was not a fair sample of all Georgian 
skulls. It might or might not be. I only lay 
before critics the amount of induction that they 
have gone upon.” ‘This author says, moreover, 
that it is only among the chiefs of the Georgians 
and Circassians of the Caucasian mountains, the 
personal beauty of the male portion of the popu- 
lation is at all remarkable. “The tillers ot the 
soil are, comparatively speaking, coarse and un- 
shapely.” 

All this, however, affects only the name by 
which one of the great divisions of mankind is 
commonly known. Dr. Latham who substitutes a 
classification into three races, for the old classifica- 
tion into five, rejects the term “Caucasian,” and 
adopts “ Tapetide.” If we retain the former, it 
is for popular convenience. 


* See article ‘White Negroes’ in No. 21 of this Journal. 
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The Caucasian race includes chiefly the Celtic and 
German nations, with the Hindostanic and the 
Syro-Arabian. The connexion of the nations of 

indostan with those of western Europe (including 
Greek and Roman), is established by the affinity of 
their languages. The relation of the Syro-Arabian 
or Shemitic tribes to these rests on their physical 
characters. The prevailing, and, as we would 
call it, the normal complexion, of this great 
family of nations is white, and the fact to which 
attention is now directed, is that some of them 
have acquired a degree of blackness approaching, 
and even sometimes equal to, the blackness of the 


eT0. 

The Hindoos, whose language proves them to be 
** first cousins” to the Germanic and Saxon tribes, 
are very different from them in complexion. “ Of 
the crowd by whom we were surrounded,” says 
Bishop Heber, in reference to his landing at Cal- 
cutta, “some were as black as negroes, others 
merely copper-coloured, and others little darker 
than the Tunisians whom I have seen at Liverpool. 
Mr. Mill, the principal of Bishop’s college, who had 
come down to meet me, and who has seen more of 
India than most men, tells me that he cannot ac- 
count for this difference, which is general through- 
out the country and everywhere striking. It is 
not merely the difference of exposure, since this 
variety of tint is visible in the fishermen, who are 
all naked alike. Nor does it depend on caste, 
since very high caste Brahmins are sometimes 
black, while Pariahs are comparatively white. It 
seems, therefore, to be an accidental difference, like 
that of light and dark complexions in Europe, 
though where so much of the body is exposed to 
light, it becomes more striking here than in our 
own country.” “Some are comparatively fair,” 
says Mr. Ward, “and others quite black; but a 
dark brown complexion is most common, with dark 
eyes and hair.” On his first entrance into the 
Hoogly river, Bishop Heber describes the crew of 
a vessel as “ extremely black, with good counte- 
nances and fine features—certainly a handsome 
race.” The crew of another vessel were, he says, 
of the darkest shade of antique brown; this, 
together with the elegant forms and well-turned 
limbs of many of them, gave perfectly the im- 
pression of Grecian statues of that metal. . 

The Abyssinians are a Caucasian family, but are 
black. Living in an Alpine region, ever difficult 
of access by its nature and peculiar situation, and 
concealing in its bosom the long-sought sources of 
the Nile, they have preserved in the heart of Africa, 
and in the midst of Moslem and pagan nations, 
their peculiar literature and ancient church, which, 
nominally at least, is Christian. There are two 
physical types prevalent among them. The greater 
number, Dr. Riippell says, are a finely formed 
people of the European type, having a countenance 
and features precisely resembling those of the Be- 
douins of Arabia. In this portion of the Abyssi- 
nian family, who resemble the negro neither in 
feature nor in the form of the skull, but are per- 
fectly black, we have an example of a change of 
complexion, although history throws no light on 
the time of its occurrence, or the causes which 
produced it. There is a second numerous division 
of the Abyssinian people, who, while plainly dis- 
tinguishable from the negro, exhibit a decided ap- 





proximation to the physical traits of the Ethiopian 
race. These combine a Shemitic, and, therefore, 
Caucasian descent with both the complexion and 
the structure of the negro. 

The Arabs are Caucasian, and yet not a few of 
them are black. The author of “ The Crescent and 
the Cross” gives us the following description of the 
Shegya Arabs on the Nile :—‘ Their general com- 
plexion is a jet black—a clear, glossy, jet black, 
which appeared to my then unprejudiced eyes, to 
be the finest colour that could be selected for a 
human being. They are distinguished in every 
respect from the negroes, by the brightness of their 
colour, by their hair and the regularity of their 
features, by the mild and dewy lustre.of their eyes, 
and by the softness of their touch, in which last 
respect they yield not to Europeans.” In the town 
of Souakin, situated on the African coast of the Red 
Sea, lower down than Mecca, we have two distinct 
nations, Arabs and Turks, in the course of a few 
centuries becoming black, though originally white. 
Buckingham found a family of Arabs in the valley 
of the Jordan, whom he describes in the following 
manner :—“ The family residing at Abu-el-Beady, 
in charge of the sanctuary, were remarkable for 
having, with the exception of the father only, 
negro features, a deep black colour, and crisped 
hair. My own opinion was, that this must have 
been occasioned by their being born of a negress 
mother, as such persons are sometimes found 
among the Arabs, in the relation of wives or con- 
cubines; but while I could entertain no doubt, 
from my own observation, that the present head of 
the family was a pure Arab of unmixed blood, I 
was also assured, that both the males and the 
females of the present and former generations, 
were all pure Arabs by descent and marriage, and 
that a negress had never been known, either as a 
wife or slave, in the history of the family. It is 
certainly a very marked peculiarity of the Arabs 
that inhabit the valley of the Jordan, that they 
have flatter features, darker skins, and coarser hair 
than any other tribes; a peculiarity rather attri- 
butable, I conceive, to the constant and intense 
heat of that region, than to any other cause.” 
The furnace of the valley of the Jordan has 
changed those pure Caucasians almost into ne- 
groes. 

One instance more. “The Jews,” says Dr. 
Prichard, “ have assimilated in physical characters 
to the nations among whom they have long re- 
sided, though still to be recognised by some mi- 
nute peculiarities of physiognomy. In the northern 
countries of Europe, they are fair or xanthous. 
Blue eyes and flaxen hair are seen in English 
Jews; and in some parts of Germany, the red 
beards of the Jews are very conspicuous. The 
Jews of Portugal are very dark, Jews, as it is 
well known, have been spread from early times 
through many countries in the eastern parts of 
Asia—in China, Tartary, and the northern parts 
of India. There are many of them in the towns 
of Cochin and the interior of Malabar. They hold 
communications with each other in their eastern 
colonies, which appear to be of one stock or migra- 
tion; but at what era they reached these countries 
is unknown. Their residence in Malabar appears to 
have been from ancient times; and they are now 
black, and so completely like the native inhabitants 
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in their complexion, that Dr. Claudius Buchanan 
says he could not always distinguish them from 
the Hindoos. He has surmised that the blackness 
of the Jews, spread through different parts of In- 
dia, is attributable to marriages with Hindoos ; but 
of this there is no evidence. 

We are not in a position to trace the history of 
the changes which the original type of man has 
undergone. That history is lost for ever. But 
facts like those we have just stated, and many 
other considerations, remove all improbability from 
the conclusion, that mankind are the descendants 
of one parentage. ‘‘ Numerous examples of the 
widest deviation in colour in animals confessedly 
of the same species, fully authorise us to conclude 
that, however striking the contrast may be be- 
tween the fair European and the ebon African, and, 
however unwilling the former may be to trace up 
his pedigree to the same Apam with the latter, 
this superficial distinction is altogether insufficient 
to establish diversity of species The 


negro and the European are the two extremes of 
avery long gradation: between them are almost 
innumerable intermediate stages, which differ from 
each other no more than the individuals occa- 
sionally produced in every race differ from the 
generality of the race.” 





“TIS ONLY A PENNY.” 


“'Trs only a penny,” said Anthony Archer to him- 
self; and he put it into his pocket, instead of 
putting it into his master’s till. The penny lay 
very temptingly in his way, behind a cask of rice 
which the boy was moving. The cask of rice was 
under the counter of his master’s shop. How the 

nny got there Anthony did not know. It might 

ave been there for weeks, or months, or years. 
Perhaps it had; for it was in a dark corner, and 
was green with verdigris. 

“* Losings, seekings ; findings, keepings.’ ’Tis 
only a penny: if it were a sovereign now, or 
even a shilling—but ’tis only a penny.” And in 
it went. ‘ 

Anthony had not long been an apprentice. He 
was “the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow.” Not a rich widow; but a respectable 
character had stood her and her two children in 
good stead; and Anthony had profited by it so far 
as to get a start in life beyond his mother’s expec- 
tations. And thereupon the widow Archer was 
building fond hopes for the future. A mother 
may be pardoned for indulging in a day-dream now 
and then. This mother’s dream was of a pretty 
little shop in one of the streets of her native city ; 
this same shop being well stocked with all manner 
of groceries, and having the name “ Anthony 
Archer” prominently appearing over the shop win- 
dow. She dreamt further of Anthony himself, 
grown to be a fine young fellow, standing in apron 
and sleeves behind the counter from morning to 
night, packing up tea and sugar, coffee and spices, 
or dealing out butter, bacon, and cheese till his 
arms ached; of money jingling on the counter all 
day long; of a neat back parlour, or a front room 
overhead may be, as a work-room for Anthony’s 
sister, the milliner and dressmaker that was to 
be ; and of her own self, Anthony’s mother, keeping 
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house for son and daughter, and as happy as the 
days would be long. This was one of Anthony 
Archer’s mother’s day-dreams. She had others. 

“Tis only a penny,” quoth Anthony; and he 
slipped the stray coin into his pocket. 

Ah! widow Archer, had you seen that simple 
but indicative action, where would your day-dream 
have been? or what would it have been? But 
the widowed mother did not see it. None saw it 
but Hz whose eyes are “in every place, beholding 
the evil and the good.” Anthony was safe then. 
And the penny was safe, in his pocket. He bought 
an orange with it the next day. Very sweet and 
luscious it was, no doubt; for even “ stolen waters 
are sweet, and bread eaten in secret is pleasant.” 

Anthony was an industrious boy, clever and 
willing. He was up in the morning early, brush- 
ing about, sweeping the shop, putting the goods in 
order. No need ever to call him twice out of his 
bedroom ; no need to call him at all. He was, 
moreover, a good-natured, good-tempered, merry 
boy ; the customers soon got to like Anthony to 
serve them, he was so quick, and handy, and 
obliging. But there was “ the dead fly,” as Solo- 
mon says, “in the ointment’’—the secreted penny; 
but nobody suspected it then. 

Anthony became a youth of sixteen. He was 
~~ very short of money. His mother could not 
help that. Nobody could help it. It was as much 
as his mother could do to keep him respectably 
clothed ; she had to deny herself to do that. And 
then there was Caroline Archer, Anthony’s sister, 
a year younger than himself, who had just been 
apprenticed to a milliner and dressmaker; the 
premium paid with her had exhausted all the 
mother’s savings, and Caro]..e, as well as An- 
thony, had to be clothed. 

But the poor widow held on cheerfully. She 
left off eating butter to her bread; she left off 
drinking sugar in her tea ; then she left off buying 
the half-pennyworth of milk every day; then she 
left off drinking tea altogether; she left off dealing 
with the butcher, she could do very well without 
meat, she said to herself; but she didn’t leave off 
wearing old garments, and mending them over and 
over again, till they would not bear another stitch, 
though she took care never to look shabby. What 
did it matter to her, or to anybody else, what she 
wore, or what she did not wear—what she ate and 
drank, or what she did not eat and drink ? Nobody 
need know how she pinched herself for her boy’s 
sake, and her girl’s. 

And she did not leave off day-dreaming either, 
this widowed mother. Every day brought her 
nearer to the consummation of her wishes—the 
pretty little shop, with all its accompaniments. It 
would be years and years, certainly, before An- 
thony would be out of his time; and years added 
to those before he would have earned money 
enough, and saved money enough out of his earn- 
ings, to‘add to the hundred pounds that his grand- 
father had left him, and that would come to him 
when he was of age, to set up in business for 
himself, in a shop of his own. But the time 
would come, no doubt of it—in the dream: no 
more doubt of it than that Caroline would, by 
that time, have set up in business for herself, and 
attracted the custom of ladies innumerable, by her 
taste and skill and good conduct. 
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But the youth Anthony had not much money to 
spend, and he had a growing inclination to spend 
more than he had got. A very common case, we 
believe. 

As we have before said, the stain of the stolen 
penny had fastened on Anthony Archer’s heart. 
The ‘“’'Tis only a penny” had become “ ’Tis only a 
shilling.” Nobody knew it ; nobody suspected it ; 
but so it was. Anthony had, at first, no settled 
intention of being dishonest. When he adroitly 
slipped aside the shilling, and afterwards conveyed 
it to his trousers’ pocket, he only thought that his 
master could very well spare the shilling, and that 
he himself very much wanted it. He meant, as 
far as he knew his own meaning, to stop short at 
that shilling, and at every successive shilling. 
More than this, perhaps, he meant to pay them all 
back again some day, when his apprenticeship was 
out, and he should be receiving a salary. 

“Tis only a shilling!” said Anthony Archer ; 
“and ’tis only borrowing it!” 

Anthony was prudent nevertheless: that is, he 
was prudent 7x a small way. Understand this, 
reader, that no man, woman, or child, who lives in 
the practice of any unrighteousness towards God, 
is anything but immensely imprudent. They who 
have become reconciled to God in his own way of 
reconciliation, who have repented of sin, fled to 
Christ for salvation, and who, being born of his 
Holy Spirit, keep God’s commandments from a 
principle of love—these only are the prudent 
ones, 

But, with his terrible imprudence, Anthony 
mixed up a small flavouring of prudence. By little 


and little, step by step, he got to persuade himself 
to think lightly of his unfaithfulness and dis- 
honesty. But the money that he thus obtained he 


did not spend wantonly. Now and then, perhaps, 
he surprised his mother by some little youthful 
extravagance for which his very small means would, 
she thought, have been inadequate. But such an 
idea as that he had stolen, or would steal even a 
penny, never entered her mind. 

Anthony’s master, again—an easy unsuspicious 
little tradesman, in comfortable circumstances and 
conducting his small business in an old-fashioned 
slovenly sort of way—he could see nothing in his 
apprentice—‘* the best apprentice he had ever had, 
the most industrious, and the most obliging’— 
that savoured of dishonesty. 

Anthony knew all this of his master and his 
mother, and the opinion they both held respecting 
him; and he had the prudence to act so as not to 
forfeit that opinion. He practised self-denial so 
far as not to seem to have more money at his com- 
mand than he ought to have; or if he indulged 
himself, he did it with systematic secrecy. Never- 
theless, shilling after shilling was jerked out of the 
till, and found its way, by a round-about process, 
into Anthony’s pocket. “Tis only a shilling, and 
will never be missed,” said Anthony to himself. 

The youth of sixteen and seventeen is bordering 
upon manhood at twenty. And at twenty, Anthony 
thought himself a man; or, if not, his mother and 
his sister thought so for him. 

Caroline, just out of an apprenticeship shorter 
than her brother’s, was beginning to fulfil her 
mother’s day-dream. She had skill and taste and 
industry, was earning her own living as journey- 





woman and shopwoman in “the first concern” in 
her native place; and, in two or three years, would 
begin business on her own account. She was very 
proud of her brother, and their mother was proud 
of them both. 

The shillings had become half-crowns now; or, 
if still shillings, they were oftener abstracted. By 
this time Anthony’s conscience had become almost 
silent. He had no occasion to lull it to rest with 
a “’Tis only.” But still, no one suspected him. 

Another year, and young Archer was out of his 
apprenticeship. His employer, Mr. Hacket, did not 
wish to part with so useful a servant, and offered 
a salary larger than Anthony could have got else- 
where; and he agreed to the proposal. And will 
he not begin now to pay back, secretly, the pence, 
shillings, and pounds, of which, during the seven 
years past, he had robbed his master’s till? Do 
you think he will, young reader? Have you never 
read or heard such words as, “The heart is deceit- 
ful above all things, and desperately wicked?” It 
is a dreadful thing to “be hardened through the 
deceitfulness of sin.” Anthony Archer was. 

Three more years passed away; and the day- 
dream of Anthony’s mother seemed to be near 
upon its fulfilment, in part, at least. Caroline, 
for instance, had set up in business for herself, in 
a small way, and was justifying her mother’s ex- 
pectations of her taste and skill and steadiness 
Insuring patronage. For the present, the business 
was carried on in Mrs. Arcker’s small house, and 
produced profit enough to afford housekeeping on 
a more liberal scale than that to which the widowed 
mother, when alone, had unmurmuringly submitted 
for her children’s sake. Anthony was off his 
mother’s hands, too; and, like a dutiful affectionate 
son, contributed something to her comfort. There 
was no need, now, for her to patch and darn till 
one garment after another would bear patching and 
darning no longer. 

There was one particular, however, in which the 
mother’s day-dream became somewhat obscured. 
She had never calculated upon Anthony’s “ falling 
in love.” She had never thought of that. But he 
did it; that is to say, he fotmed an engagement 
with Miss Hacket, his employer’s only daughter 
and his housekeeper, for he was a widower. 

“Of course,” thought Mrs. Archer to herself, 
when she found this out, “that will put a stop to 
my keeping Anthony’s house for him when he has 
one, and to Caroline’s living with us: but no 
matter; it will help him all the sooner to havea 
house and business of his own, or to be taken into 
partnership, perhaps, with Mr. Hacket himself, 
who can tell?” And then the widow went on 
dreaming about that. Her dream had been dis- 
turbed, but her rest was not broken; and the frag- 
ments of her dream re-assorted themselves with 
wonderful facility into a prettier picture than before. 

Dream on, fond mother: dream on, while you 
may. A rough awakening is at hand. Mr. Hacket, 
the easy unsuspecting grocer, had readily given 
his consent to the connexion young Archer had 
formed with his daughter. He looked upon An- 
thony as a steady young fellow, with a — tact 
for business, and likely to succeed. He liked him 
too, and had liked him all the way up from boy- 
hood. So “the course of love” in this case did 
run smooth, in spite of the old saying. . 
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And now, perhaps, Anthony began to find out 
that, after all, honesty would have been good 
policy, as regarded his own position and prospects ; 
that, in fact, his “pleasant vice” had become a 
scourge for his own back; for, unsuspected as he 
yet was, the consequences of his guilt began to re- 
coil upon himself. 

“T don’t know how it is, Anthony,” said Mr. 
Hacket one day, when they were talking about 
future plans—‘ I don’t want to put off your mar- 
riage ; but, somehow, I have not much money to 
spare; and beyond your hundred pounds, you, of 
course, have none.” 

Anthony did not speak, and Hacket went on. 

“T never had so much difficulty in keeping my 
accounts straight and well paid up; and the fact 
is, I don’t think I can spare anything out of my 
business, to set you and Kate up with.” 

“Tt would not want much, sir, to begin in a 
small way,” the young man ventured to say. 

But Mr. Hacket would not listen to this. “ You 
young fellows,” said he, good humouredly, “ think 


|| you are going to drive everything before you. If 


you can but get married, that’s all you want; you 
can live upon love afterwards. But it won’t do; 
you can’t go into business without capital; and 
where that is to come from is the question now. 
Ican’t think how it is,” he continued, rubbing his 
head like a man perplexed; “I used to think I 
should have five hundred pounds to give the girl 
when she married, if ’twas according to my liking ; 
but I can’t do it, Anthony ; and without something 
like that, you can’t begin business.” 

Anthony knew where to put his hand upon two 
or three hundred pounds, at once; but to have 
tried to say so would have choked him. 

“We'll see about it, Anthony. We'll take 
stock, my boy, and then see what’s to be done. I 
ought to be pretty well off,” he continued, speak- 
ing more to himself than to young Archer; “ but, 
somehow, business doesn’t seem to be so profitable 
as it ought to be. I can’t make it out” 

Anthony was glad to get away, after that. 
Hardened as he was, he could not stand it; and 
on the evening of that same day, as it afterwards 
proved, he paid his mother and sister a visit. 

“Here, Carry,” he said to his sister, as they 
were by themselves, “I wish you would take care 
of this for me; ” and he put into her hand a small 
packet, closely sealed. 

“What is it, Anthony ?” 

“Nothing but a book. I—I don’t want it 
opened till the day I am married. I'll ask you for 
it then.” 

_And Caroline, thinking it to be perhaps a wed- 
ding gift intended for Kate, or it might be for An- 
thony’s mother or herself, put the book or the 
packet in one of her drawers, locked it up, and 
thought no more about it until——until her bro- 
ther was for ever lost to her, and she and her mo- 
ther were broken-hearted and desolate. 

I have said that Mr. Hacket was a slovenly 
tradesman. He rarely took stock; it was such a 
disagreeable job, that he was in the habit of 
putting it off from time to time. But now he set 
about it. 

“T can’t make it out,” he said again, when all 
Was over, and his books were balanced; “I am 
poorer than I thought I was;” and he looked the 





picture of perplexity as he sat smoking his pipe by 
the fire, with Anthony and Kate as his compa- 
nions. 

“ Perhaps, sir,” faltered out Anthony, “ there 
may be a mistake in the books.” 

“Go over them yourself, then, Anthony.” 

The young man pretended to doso; but while 
his eyes were wandering over volumes of figures, 
his thoughts were turned inwards. ‘“ What a fool 
I have been! What a labyrinth I have brought 
myself into for nothing!” We may well imagine 
that these were his reflections. 

“T tell you what, Anthony,” said Mr. Hacket, 
at last, as though an idea had entered his head ; 
“you see, the business is no great things—not so 
profitable as it ought to be; but it may be made 
better, I think ; and if you and Kate like to marry 
out of hand, and on the strength of it, V'll take 
you in as partner, and we'll rub on together for a 
while.” 

What a relief was this to the guilty young man! 
It did not require many words to conclude the bar- 
gain; and that evening all preliminaries were 
settled—time and everything. 

But while everything seemed bright and pro- 
mising to the infatuated sinner; while poor Kate 
was thinking of bridal dresses and wedding favours; 
while Caroline Archer was rejoicing at the thought 
of her brother’s prospects ; and while their mother 
—now that her long day-dream seemed ready to 
be accomplished—was flattering herself with other 
bright visions of the future ; a storm was gathering 
and ready to burst upon them all. 

As not material, hitherto, to our story, nothing 
has been said of “Old Ambrose,” a poor half- 
witted man who had, more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, filled the position of porter, shoe-cleaner, 
gardener, and general jobber, in Mr. Hacket’s 
small establishment. He must come forward now. 
A little hump-backed, monkey-faced, club-footed, 
and sadly-distorted piece of humanity was old 
Ambrose. Ignorant, in many things, as an infant 
he was, too; and, like an infant, he could not speak 

lain. He loved his master, however, who had, in 

indness and charity, first employed him; and 
though his wages were small, his wants were as 
limited as his knowledge. 

One day—it might be a week after the summing 
up of the stock-taking accounts — young Archer 
went out for the day on business, and Kate “‘ minded 
the shop,” while her father was superintending old 
Ambrose, whom he had set to knock up some old 
sugar hogsheads, and with the staves to construct 
a new pig-sty. For a while the work went on in 
silence. At last, the old porter looked up in his 
master’s face: “‘ Missy Kate isn’t-a-be Missy Kate 
much longer. Her-a-be Mrs. Archer? eh? Old 
Ambrose know all about it.” 

Mr. Hacket nodded and smiled. 

“ Missy Kate lucky: marry rich man — gentle- 
man. Old Ambrose know.” 

“Not so very rich, Ambrose; but that’s neither 
here nor there.” 

“ Plenty of money, he, Mr. Archer, master. Ha! 
ha! Old Ambrose know.” 

“ Not too much of that, Ambrose,” returned Mr. 
Hacket, who had no objection, on the score of dig- 
nity, to chat with the old porter; “not too much 
money, Ambrose ; but a good clever lad.” 
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“Very clever, he, Mr. Archer: very good-na- 
tured, too. Rich, too: plenty of money —a great 
bag. Missy Kate lucky. Old Ambrose know.” 

“ Nonsense, Ambrose ; you know nothing about 
it.” 

“What you say, master P” said the old man, sud- 
denly standing as upright as he could, which was 
not very, and looking provokingly knowing. “ Old 
Ambrose know,” he added as usual. 

“JT don’t lay wagers, Ambrose, you know; but 
I'll lay a farthing cake, and have the first bite, that 
you know nothing of what you are talking about.” 

“Done, master!’ shouted the poor idiot, with 
sudden alacrity. “Come along with me. Old Am- 
brose know.” He threw down his hammer, and 
led the way to a corner of the warehouse in which 
the conversation had been carried on. 

It was a crafty hiding-place. None but a half- 
witted being, with the prying faculty of a magpie, 
or a police-officer, would ever have discovered it. 


Shillings, half-crowns, crowns, half-sovereigns, and | 


| which Mr. Hacket had found, was the bulk of 


sovereigns—there they were. 

The idiot chuckled out, “There! Old Ambrose 
know! Mr. Archer rich man. Missy Kate lucky. 
Old Ambrose know !” 

But it was lost upon the bewildered grocer. Mut- 
tering a prayer that his wits might be preserved, 
he turned to old Ambrose: “ What do you know 
about this, old man P” 

Terrified by this unexpected change in his mas- 
ter’s tone and aspect, old Ambrose explained, as 
well as he was able, how that he had a month or 
two before found out this hoard, ingeniously as it 
had been hidden, that he had watched, and more 
than once had seen Mr. Archer resorting to it. 

“ But don’t tell of me, master,” said the old man ; 
“Mr. Archer, he-a-be mad with me, mayhap. 

tich man, he, master. Missy Kate lucky. Old 
Ambrose know.” A blank look then came over his 
countenance. “Another nest some-a-where, master. 
Old Ambrose don’t know.” 

“ Another !” gasped the poor grocer, holding in 
his trembling hand the recovered treasure. “ Where? 
and what do you mean P” 

There was more than that a month ago, old 
Ambrose said: another bag. 

I need not describe —I could not if I were to 
try—the distress of mind which fell upon Mr. 
-Hacket, on making those discoveries. 

“Say nothing about it, Ambrose,” he gasped ; 
and hastening to his chamber, he shut himself in. 
He tried to count the money, but he couldn’t, and 
he threw himself on his knees in an agony of 
grief. 

An hour or two later, and he was in close con- 
ference with his daughter. 

“ Kate,” he said kindly, but peremptorily, “ An- 
thony shall have fair play ; but if it is as I fear it 
must be, there must be no marrying.” 

A few hours later, and Archer returned. It was 
early in the evening, but the shop was closed. He 
went round to the back door, and entered the par- 
lour that way. Mr. Hacket was there alone. 

“My dear sir, is anything the matter?” asked 
Anthony. He might well ask—such a change 
had a few hours’ agitation of mind wrought in the 
usually calm and undisturbed old man. 

“Do you know anything of this, Anthony?” 
hoarsely whispered the grocer; and he uncovered 





a heap of money on the table, and held up a thick 
canvass bag. 

No need for another accuser. Pale as a corpse, 
the unhappy young man staggered to the door, and 
essayed to speak, but his bloodless lips refused their 
office, and his tongue seemed to cling to the roof 
of his mouth. He opened the door. 

“ Stop, stop!” exclaimed his employer, not un- 
willing, even then, to be deceived, if he could be— 
“Stop, Anthony, stop!” 

But Anthony was gone. 

He never came back again; but a week or two 
afterwards came a letter from him, written appa- 
rently in an agony of remorse and despair, which 
put the question of his delinquency beyond a doubt. 
The first act of dishonesty, he declared, was when 
he pocketed a penny which he found behind a tub 
of rice, under the counter. ‘There was a pac'xet, 
he said, in his sister’s keeping, containing some 
bank notes between the leaves of a book ; but she 
did not know what was init. That, and the hoard 


what he had ever taken ; and, if not quite all, there 
was the hundred pounds, his grandfather’s legacy, 
which was in his mother’s hands—zhat would more 
than cover it. There was a scrap of writing, al- 
most illegible, inclosed for Kate. That was all. 





WHAT ARE WE TO DO WITH ALL OUR 
GOLD? 


Many of our readers will probably be aple to an- 
swer the above question very easily. They have no 
supplies of the precious metal beyond an occasional 
sovereign or so, and the weekly housekeeping lodg- 
ing bills effectually dispose of this. A very nume- 
rous class, however, do take a considerable interest 
in this question. The shipments of gold that are 
pouring in from California and Australia begin to 
give serious alarm to capitalists ; life insurances, 
settlements, and annuities, are believed by some to 
be in danger; fundholders begin to fear that they 
may be ruined ; and timorous people, with fixed in- 
comes, that they may end their days in some work- 
house. If gold come rolling in upon us by the 
ton, as it is now doing, will not iron become, as in 
Sparta, the precious metal? and may we not ex- 





pect to have golden coal-scuttles, golden tongs, and | 
golden pokers? The ancient Tyrians came, weare | 


told, upon a community where silver was so plen- 


tiful, that ships had their anchors made of it. If | 
things then go on at the present rate, are we to | 


expect that her Majesty’s men-of-war shall have 
their best bower made of California ore, and that 
our sovereigns will be coined out of the produce of 
our South Wales ironworks, as being the scarcer 
metal of the two? 

To be serious, however—what will be the effect 
of the large 24 Mey of gold now flowing in 
upon usP Mr. Frederick Schier, in an ingeniously 
written pamphlet, has proposed to answer this 
question, and we intend briefly to consider some of 
the views which he advances. 

That a very large amount of gold is coming 
into the country cannot be questioned. Almost 
every week announces the arrival of a fresh cargo, 
either from Australia or California. Indeed, we 
are told by Mr. Schier, that a mercantile circular 
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from San Francisco estimates the total amount 
exported from the California diggings alone, at 
sixty-two millions sterling. The Australian pro- 
duce promises to be equally abundant. How long 
the tide of gold is to flow in upon us so copiously, 
we cannot of course say. In three centuries and 
a half, ending with the year 1849, the total supply 
of bullion from South America, Russia, and other 
quarters, is reckoned to have been sixteen hundred 
millions of pounds sterling. Now, it is obvious that 
if the Californian and Australian mines were much 
longer to yield at the same rate as they have of late 
been doing, we should not have to wait three hun- 
dred years for our gold to reach sixteen hundred 
millions in amount; but should, probably in less 
than twenty years, reach that total. Past experi- 
ence, however, leads us to conclude, that the precious 
metals will not go on increasing so rapidly as they 
have done within the last year or two, and that in 
all probability the supply from Australia will gra- 
dually become moderate, just as the yield of Cali- 
fornia now seems to be, when compared with what 
it was a year or two ago. 

But even granting that gold will not come 
rolling in upon us till it supplants iron in point of 
abundance, must not, some reader may ask, the 
large quantities that have already arrived, and 
which may be expected for some two or three 
years still to arrive—must not all this influx of 
money make prices rise? No, replies Mr. Schier ; 
at all events, not to any very great extent. This 
may appear a doubtful assertion to hazard. It 
will be obvious to any one that, when people have 


|| plenty of money, they are most likely to make 


purchases ; and when there are many persons with 
money in their pockets, wanting a particular 
article which only exists in a certain quantity, 
it follows as a matter of course that the price of 
that article will increase in value, because one 
purchaser will bid against another purchaser to 
obtain it. If, then, all the gold from Australia 
and California were suddenly to be brought over 
to Britain, and to remain here, the prices of 
certain articles, whose supply is limited, would be 
almost certain to rise. Land, for instance, would 
probably be increased in value; men of fortune 
naturally love to become proprietors of an estate, 
and as there is only a certain number of estates at 
any time in the market, the gold that had been 
received in the country, would produce a greater 
number of persons able to compete for the pur- 
chase of such estates. Funded property being 
also limited in amount, would rise in value—an 
operation which may be seen in progress at the 
present moment. A merchant with gold from 
California wants to invest it; he wishes todo so in 
the funds; another merchant, similarly circum- 
stanced, does the same thing ; and the consequence 
is, that the man who has stock to sell, finds that 
between the two purchasers he gets a better price 
for his article. From causes akin to this, our 
stocks, as any one may see from the newspapers, 
have been rising in value till they are now above 
par, as it is termed—an unusual occurrence in the 
financial annals of the country.* 





* It is a mistake to suppose that the Bank of England is 
obliged to pay an unfair price for gold, whatever be its abund- 
nee or scarcity. The legal price of gold is £3 17s. 103d. per 





But although prices of particular articles, whose 
supply is limited, may rise in the manner now 
explained in consequence of the influx of bullion, 
will the necessaries of life also rise in value? Will 
the clerk who gets his seventy pounds per annum, 
or the labouring man who is paid his sovereign per 
week, find that, while he gets the same quantity 
of gold as before, that gold will only buy him a 
smaller quantity of meat, clothes, coal, furniture, 
ete.P No, replies Mr. Schier; the rise in these 
articles will be gradual and imperceptible, if at all; 
but the probability is that no rise will take place, 
because the supply of all the necessaries of life is 
now multiplied at a rate that will equalize any de- 
rangement caused by the larger importation of 
bullion. It is incontestably the fact, observes 
Mr. Schier, that a great demand for certain articles 
is in this country a sure mode of causing such 
articles to be produced cheaply. Not even our 
beloved Queen could enjoy the luxury of a news- 
paper, if thousands of copies had not become a 
matter of daily necessity to her subjects. The 
cheap conveyance of the omnibus can only be af- 
forded in places where thousands are in hourly 
need of it. If, some three hundred years ago, a 
gentleman meant to journey to Oxford, he would 
have probably required three horses, one for him- 
self and a couple for his attendants, taking forty- 
eight hours for the journey; now, two men will carry 
six hundred travellers that distance in less than 
two hours. It is said that six hundred millions of 
men could not make by hand the quantity of goods 
which the steam-engines of Manchester annually 
furnish. In humbler matters, the enormous faci- 
lity which exists for supplying articles required for 
comfort is equally obvious. One manufacturer in 
Birmingham made in a single year one hundred 
and twenty millions of steel pens. Another manu- 
facturer made three millions of percussion caps ina 
week. The soil is also likely to yield a still more 
abundant supply of its produce; and, if we take 
the average of past years for our guide, it seems 
not too much to expect that the application of sci- 
ence, art, mechanical power, guano, and the sewer- 
age of towns, will increase our agricultural produce 
at home, leaving foreign supplies out of the ques- 
tion, at the rate of 1} or even 2 per cent. Turn- 
ing to flax, hemp, cotton, sugar, cattle, there seems 
an equal prospect of the supplies for our markets 
being largely increased. To sum up Mr. Schier’s 
argument, of which we have thus been giving a 
résumé, it is plain that, even if a very large amount 
of gold were to come into this country, the price of 
the necessaries of life would not be raised—at all 
events not speedily, because an immense additional 
mass of the staple commodities would be poured into 
our markets, so that even if the sovereign fell in 
value, it would buy as much of what is really use- 
ful as it did before. The population of the country, 
it must be remembered also, is greatly increasing, 
so that if more sovereigns are coming in amongst 
us, there are more individuals among whom they 
will be distributed. 

In addition to these considerations, it must be 





ounce. The Bank pays for an ounce only £3 17s. 9d.; 800 
ounces, for instance, would at the legal price be 3116 sovereigns 
exactly ; but instead of this sum the Bank pays 3110 sovereigns, 
keeping £5 for its trouble. Thus, when it buys bullion with 
sovereigns, it is sure to be a gainer, 
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remembered that there are various causes at work 
which will diminish the gold imported into this 
country. There is, for instance, a large exporta- 
tion going on at all times of the precious metals. 
Talking to the captain of a merchant vessel the 
other day, he informed us that part of his cargo to 
Australia—the country, be it remembered, from 
which the gold is coming—was 50,000 sovereigns, 
and that in the event of a satisfactory price for 
them not being obtained there, he intended to carry 
them on to the China market. There are other 
countries, both in and out of Europe, which require 
a gold circulation, and they will be sure to draw 
from our shores a considerable portion of the gold 
which Australia and California are pouring in upon 
us. No inconsiderable amount also is annually ma- 
nufactured into plate. Some years ago, it was esti- 
mated that more than five millions sterling of gold 
and silver were employed for this purpose every year 
by the leading countries of Europe, and the amount 
must now, we apprehend, be considerably increased. 
It has been reckoned, indeed, that in London 
alone, half a million of sovereigns are each year 
used by dentists in filling up the crevices in human 
jaws. Hoarding also goes on still to a considera- 

le extent ; and a large deduction must likewise be 
made for losses by wear and tear of the coin. That 
our readers may form some idea of the extent to 
which the last-named and apparently trifling cause 
operates, we may mention that it is estimated by 
Mr. Jacobs, an eminent authority on such matters, 
that in the course of 109 years, ending with the 
year 1809, the loss on coin from the abrasion of it, 
destruction by shipwreck, fire, and similar casual- 
ties, amounted to seventy-one millions. 

To end this paper, the summary of the whole 
appears to be, that the effects of the gold importa- 
tion upon the country will be gradual, so as not to 
produce any very violent and sudden derangement ; 
that various causes are at work which will diminish 
the large supplies of bullion received, and that so 
vast and rapid are our modern facilities of produc- 
tion that the value of the necessaries of life is 
not likely to be materially enhanced. 





THE LESSONS OF BIOGRAPHY. 
A LECTURE FOR WORKING MEN. 
III. 
Have any of you ever been in that busy seat of 


maritime trade—the town of Liverpool? From 
whence come all those stately vessels, which are 
every day arriving in the river Mersey, on which 
it is situated? They come from all parts of the 
world; but chiefly from the western hemisphere 
beyond the Atlantic, or from India. And what is 
contained in those bulky bales which they are dis- 
charging from the ships, and hoisting up into 
those huge warehouses that stand all around? It 
is the invaluable article of cotton. And whither 
are these huge wagons about to transfer those 
countless bags of cotton that are piled up on them, 
high in highest air? They are on the way to the 
railway stations. Off they go to Manchester and 
Bolton, and other manufacturing towns in the 
county of Lancaster, and to all other places in the 
kingdom where cotton goods are manufactured. 





And tell us, you say, how ave these goods manu- 
factured ? Listen, and you shall hear. 

A child of the name of Richarp ARrKwricut 
was born of poor parents, in the town of Preston, 
in the year 1732. He was the youngest of thirteen 
children, and had very little education. He was 
bred to the trade of a barber, and continued at 
this occupation till he was thirty years of age. 
Then he became an itinerant dealer in hair, collect- 
ing and selling it to the wigmakers. He gained 
the character of keeping a better article than 
others—a great secret in the success of any trades- 
man—and he had discovered a superior way of 
dyeing it. His acquaintance with this little piece 
of chemistry paved the way for the exercise of the 
inventive faculty. In a vain attempt to discover 
the perpetual motion, he became acquainted with a 
clockmaker at Warrington. The manufacture of 
cotton cloths, though it had been practised in 
England for many years, was still carried on in a 
very limited way. The weft of the web alone was 
made of cotton; the warp, or longitudinal threads 
of the cloth being of linen—it having been found 
impracticable to spin the cotton into sufficiently 
hard twist to make it useful for this purpose. The 
exportation of our cotton goods increased, how- 
ever, about the year 1760, and the demand ex- 
ceeded the supply. This circumstance roused the 
mind of Arkwright, and led him to think that, if 
a more expeditious method of weaving cotton 
could be devised, the greatest advantage would be 
gained by the increased production of an article 
that was required in greater quantities than 
hitherto could be attained, owing to the circum- 
stance that the thread had been slowly spun by 
means of the distaff and spindle. At this junc- 
ture, Arkwright and the clockmaker laid their 
heads together. It is a great thing for clever and 
ingenious heads to be laid together! The electric 
spark lies hidden and concealed until it is brought 
out by means of some other force or agent that is 
brought to act upon it. The fire leaps forth only 
when the flint and the steel have had their heads 
sharply laid together! So it is as to the mutual 
action of human minds. 

Arkwright and the clockmaker having, as we 
said, laid their heads together, constructed in the 
parlour of the dwelling-house of the master of the 
Grammar-school at Preston, the model of a machine 
for spinning cotton. But such was the importance, 
even at this period, of so apparently insignificant 
an individual as Arkwright, and such too his 
poverty, that, a general parliamentary election 
coming round, his friends had to get him a new 
suit of clothes in which he might appear in giving 
his vote at the poll. 

Rumours became rife of an attempt to introduce 
the manufacture of cotton cloth by machinery ; and 
the jealousy of those who, in Lancashire, earned 
their bread by the old method of spinning, was 
awakened. So Arkwright and the clockmaker 
retired to Nottingham, and again laid their heads 
together. And having so far advanced in the con- 
struction of their machinery as to think that it 
might fairly be tried, they applied for the neces- 
sary supply of capital to Messrs. Wright, bankers 
in that town—a house of great respectability 
which yet exists. These gentlemen, like all pru- 
dent and sensible bankers, kept their eye upon the 
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parties ; and after a little time discontinued their 
advances to a pair of men who seemed little better 
than a couple of ingenious, but sanguine and pen- 
niless, adventurers. Even the most cautious bankers 
may make great mistakes, as well as other people! 

The case was taken up, however, by a respectable 
stocking weaver, of the ominous name of Need, 
who entered into partnership with Arkwright, by 
whom first one patent for his machine was taken 
out, and then a second in a different town, till the 
invention was fairly established and brought into 
general use. The merit of it was, no doubt, 
claimed by other parties, and Mr. Arkwright had 
to contend with many competitors, and to protect 
himself in the possession of his patented rights in 
a course of lengthened litigation; but these were 
at length securely and permanently vindicated. 

Without entering farther, however, into the 
details of Arkwright’s history and future career, 
we would only remark, that this meritorious man 
was the person who really almost created a new 
branch of national industry, and called into exist- 
ence the great cotton world that now flourishes in 
Britain, and all those grand cotton lords who make 
such a noise and figure in it! But without allud- 
ing further to this, I would hold up Arkwright as 
a striking example of the truth, that in no case 
should temporary or even repeated disappoint- 
ments unnerve or knock down a man; and that 
with comprehensiveness and reach of mind, united 
with determination and perseverance, one may, by 
God’s blessing, attain almost anything that he 
aims at, and to which, by the full exercise of his 

wers, he is really competent. Judge not accord- 
ing to early outward appearances. No river is deep- 
est at the fountain, nor is there any country where 
the sun shines hot at the peep of day. 

‘It is wonderful what coincidences sometimes 
occur in the economy of an all-pervading Provi- 
dence, and how men of mark, destined to wield a 
mighty power on the condition of the world, occa- 
sionally arise, and almost simultaneously. 

Four years after Arkwright was born, there was 
also brought into being, in the town of Greenock, 
an individual who was destined to be the instru- 
ment of as great an improvement in the condition 
of society as any one who has preceded him. 

James Watt was the first fully to apprehend 
the expansive power of steam, and the great and 
important purposes to which, when acting in a 
close vessel, it might be applied. He had great 
disadvantages in his youth, particularly from the 
delicacy of his health, which made his attendance 
at school very irregular, but a compensation for 
which was found in his extraordinary application to 
his private studies. We find him, at the age of 
eighteen, an apprentice in London to a mathemati- 
cal instrument maker ; a few years after, settled in 
the same line in the college of Glasgow, enjoying 
the society of the discoverer of the principle of 


this, entering on the profession of a general en- 
gineer; and it was while employed in repairing 
the model of an engine, that the idea of the power 
of steam took full possession of his mind. 

Ié would be tedious here to trace ‘he steps by 
which Watt proceeded towards his great discovery. 
But it is very useful to remark the patience with 
which he prosecuted his object; how he contended 

















latent heat, and other eminent men; shortly after- 





with its difficulties, and by the fertility of his in- 
vention, gradually overcame them; the ingenuity 
that found out remedies for all the defects that 
occurred in the apparatus he was constructing— 
defects in the cylinder, the piston, and other parts 
of the machine, and difficulties in the management 
of the air, the moisture, and the proper condensa- 
tion of the steam. All was at last, however, con- 
quered by promptitude, skill, and inexhaustible 
perseverance ; he and a partner whom he assumed 
were established as the exclusive makers of steam 
engines, and Watt was acknowledged to be the 
greatest mechanician of the age. 

How imperishable is true genius! Who can tell, 
who does not experience every day of his life the 
value and importance of this great invention? Fol- 
lowing, as it did, the introduction of Arkwright’s 
loom, what an impulse was given by it to the ma- 
nufacturing resources of the country in a vast 
variety of ways, and to the progress and happiness 
of social life ! 

What is all this burring stunning noise that 
assails and oppresses one’s ears, as he passes within 
the rawr of the factory? It seems as if it 
were the voice of many trumpets sounding forth 
the fame of the constructor of the power loom! 
What are those tall chimneys that surmount the 
buildings of the factory, or may now be seen at 
almost every farm-steading in the country? Or 
those dark funnels that stand upright on the decks 
of the multitude of ships in our harbours or at sea P 
Each one of them is, as it were, a monumental pil- 
lar to the genius of the author of the steam-engine ! 
and every traveller is his silent eulogist. And 
these volumes of smoke that in cities like Manches- 
ter or Glasgow obscure the atmosphere—what are 
they? Dingy and disagreeable though they be, 
they are nevertheless, methinks, so many waving 
and floating banners, that attest the combined 
merits of Arkwright and of Watt! 

Now, although we have been giving you this 
imperfect account of these eminent persons, you 
must not imagine that in order to be truly useful, 
and even in the highest sense great, any of you 
must become a Franklin or a Ferguson, an Ark- 
wright or a Watt. True greatness consists not in 
such distinction—in making grand discoveries, or 
being set upon the pedestals or pinnacles of the 
world. Believe us, it is not really so. And yet 
we cannot but like the spirit of the sailor boy, who, 
when the enemy’s ships were in sight, fecling his 
courage to be up, and seeing his prize money in 
view, as soon as the admiral, having resolved not to 
contend with an unequal foe, gave the order to 
put about, cried out in distress, ‘“ Oh! oh! there 
now is £100 lost to me for ever!” 

We shall next present to you the portraits of 
two distinguished men in a different walk of life— 
a new beat in the great field of improvement. 

One day there was born at Westerkirk, near 
Langholm, a boy whose father survived his child’s 
birth but a short period, who received the name of 
Tuomas TeLForp. He was originally a stone 
mason, and became somewhat celebrated for the 
neatness with which he carved the lettering of the 
epitaphs on the churchyard monuments. He em- 
ployed all his leisure hours in reading books by the 
fireside. At the close of his apprenticeship, he came 
to Edinburgh, studied architecture, and obtained 
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employment. When he was twenty-five years 
of age, he repaired to London under the patronage 
of Sir William Pultney, and of the Malcolms of 
Burnfoot—the family of the four knights of Esk- 
dale, as they have been called —a very remarkable 
family, as we could show you had we but time to 
detail somewhat of their history. Under this pa- 
tronage Mr. Telford obtained employment from 
Government as superintendent of the works at the 
Plymouth dockyard. He was afterwards entrusted 
with the construction of the roads in the Highlands 
and with the formation of the Caledonian canal. But 
the greatest monument to his talents as an engineer 
is the suspension bridge across the Menai Straits in 
Wales, an examination of which must strike all 
those who see it with wonder and delight. Mr. 
Telford had unquestionably a very comprehensive 
mind, and conceived every thing on a large and 
grand scale. But withal, he was a humble and 
unpretending person, and remarkable for the en- 
couragement which he gave to all young men of 
merit who came within his reach, and the kindness 
he showed to some poor relations, of which we have 
heard some interesting private anecdotes. 

We shall mention only two other things as to 
this distinguished man: he was most remarkable 
for punctuality in every thing, keeping time always 
to a very moment; and he was also of a very 
anxious disposition. We have heard it mentioned 
that when the Menai bridge was finished, the last 
nail having been driven, and the first trial of the 
safety and sufficiency of the bridge being about to 
be made, Telford was not to be found! He was 


discovered at last by those who came to tell him of 


the success of his great work, in his chamber, in 
in a state of great excitement, and praying that 
God would forbid that all his labour should come 
to nought. 

Great is the change that in these times has been 
wrought in the use of words! It was formerly per* 
haps a little pedantic to say of a man who was fond 
of roaming in foreign countries, or of a boy who 
could not for a single minute rest in his seat, 
that he had a locomotive propensity! The word 
was, however, sometimes thus used; but the adjec- 
tive has now passed into a substantive, and has 
come to signify arailway-engine! A man now goes 
off in a morning from Edinburgh to attend a meet- 
ing in the city of York, and returns to his wife and 
children in the evening ; or he goes forward to Lon- 
don, at the distance of 400 miles, within the space 
of twelve hours ; and all this in virtue of the power 
of a locomotive! Thus the serious undertaking of 
a life, as it was once considered, has become the 
mere pastime of a day! And how is this? 

A plain labouring man, but early distinguished 
for industry and sobriety, for steadiness, honesty, 
and untiring zeal for the interests of his employers, 
is on the watch for improvements. He is culti- 
vating habits of patient observation, and drawing 
thence the elements of progress. He becomes a 
coalworker and a breaksman, and at the age of 
twenty-five a mechanical engineer, understanding 
thoroughly at once both the nature and the value 
of Watt’s great discovery. A mind self-trained 
and tutored to seek after truth, by studying the 
laws of nature, which, in other words, are but the 
ever sure and stable economy of the God of nature 
—such a mind, acquiring confidence in these laws, 





constructs, in the form of an iron engine propelled 
by steam, a substitute for the strength of horses 
in drawing wagons. The machine moves at first at 
the rate of about six miles an hour, and men wonder 
at the invention! Yet no one, save a dreamy en- 
thusiast, ever thought that its motion could be 
augmented to six or eight times that degree of 
speed. But when a continuous line of wrought- 
iron railway is provided, with all its various ap- 
pliances, the thing becomes practicable, and it is 
done! And both of these achievements were ac. 
complished by the genius and perseverance of 
GEORGE STEPHENSON, whose life was closed but 
little more than two years ago. 

To him we owe, as first exhibited in the year 
1833, on the Liverpool and Manchester line, the 
joint perfection of the engine and the rail ; an in- 
vention which has created a new era in the his- 
tory of the world, uniting by means of rapid and 
cheap communication those who had lived far 
apart, opening up fresh branches of human indus- 
try, as well as increasing to a prodigious extent 
the productive wealth of the country and new 
sources of social intercourse and enjoyment. Inven- 
tion has sometimes been said to be a battle with 
the world—a contest with the natural scepticism of 
men. And he alone who, well disciplined in early 
life and trained to habits of patient observation, 
has courage and constancy to maintain the fight, 
will become conqueror in the end. 





A DAY AT A SILK FACTORY ON MOUNT 
LEBANON. 


Wes started from Beyrout at daybreak one morning 
in the month of May, 1850, in company with our 
friend, Mons. F., an intelligent young Frenchman, 
and the proprietor of perhaps the most extensive 
silk-reeling factory in all Syria. Our object was 
twofold; to combine pleasure with information, 
healthful recreation with the acquirement of useful 
Knowledge. We were to be the guests of our 
worthy host for a whole week, and accordingly 
looked forward with no small pleasure to what was 
in store for us. Even at the carly hour at which 
we started, the confined and stifling atmosphere of 
the streets was most intolerable, and we gladly 
emerged from the last dingy gateway of the black 
old citadel, upon the sands which, though fifteen 
years ago a perfect desolation, are now brightly 
interspersed with the gardens and gaily painted 
little dwelling-houses of the Franco-Syrian popula- 
tion of Beyrout, who are far too wise to dwell 
within the infectious precincts of the town itself. 
Our course lay alongside the sea coast as far as 
Nahr el Keld, or the Dog river, the resort of 
vessels when the oft-oceurring gales of Beyrout 
render its anchorage unsafe. Here too is the Laza- 
retto or quarantine establishment, and one or two 
small taverns, besides a large Turkish khan for 
travellers. Passing these, we commenced the ascent 
of the mountains, and soon after began to en- 
counter groups of villagers who were bringing to 
the more profitable markets of Beyrout, vegetables, 
fruit, and other provisions for the wants of every 
day life. Now and then a lady, carefully veiled, 
and carrying on her head the symbol of a Druse 
woman, the lofty horn of Lebanon, diversified the 
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scene, and called back to our memory that passage 
from holy writ which speaks of the horn being 
exalted. It was a rugged ascent, and in some 
parts our jaded mules could scarcely overcome the 
rapid succession of almost insurmountable rocky 
steps; finally, however, we reached an eminence, 
from which we commanded an extensive view of 
the surrounding flat country and the horizon- 
bound ocean. Beyrout and its interminable sand- 
hills appeared in the distance, and the shipping off 
the harbour looked like black specks upon the clear 
deep-blue sea. Vessels bound on various courses 
showed their diminutive white sails in the golden 
sunlight, and the white specks on the ocean (called 
cauliflowers by seamen) bespoke the near approach 
of the coming sea breeze. We diverged from the 
ublic road, and skirted along the mountain range 
. a pathway which led us in a direct line to the 
factory and private domicile of our French friend. 
Half an hour’s ride brought us within sound of 
the foaming waters of a cataract, and then a sudden 
angle in the pathway revealed to us the factory 
itsel{—a dark, sombre, desolate-looking place, built 
on the very edge of a frightful precipice, down 
whose yawning gulf the torrent that swept through 
the factory itself leapt, wildly roaring, from rock to 
rock, in all the white majesty of its cream-girt 


waterfall, a few birds of prey were idly hovering in 

‘the air, apparently in expectation that the waters 
would bear down with them some acceptable booty, 
while ever and anon they would dive with a mighty 
swoop right into the darkest portions of the mist, 
and then re-appearing, soar high away with the 
prize of their undaunted courage, possibly in the 
shape of a snake, but oftentimes the mere offal of 
cattle and poultry slaughtered at the factory or 
its adjacent villages, dangling from the firm grasp 
of their horny talons. 

After scrambling up to a considerable height, 
we came to the entrance of this monastic-looking 
factory ; a high wall, which excluded every thing in 
its interior from our sight, ran down the mountain 
side and terminated abruptly with the abyss. We 
alighted, and entered through a massively-built 
and strongly-fortified gate, whereupon the whole 
scene was changed in an instant as if by the touch 
of magic. Outside, all was sombre and dreary ; 
inside, all was lively and gay. The transforming 
effects of art and industry were before us. The 
barren-looking soil was metamorphosed into the 
flourishing fruit-orchard ; and the whole mountain 
having been, according to oriental usage, laid 
out in terraces, like a giant flight of steps, we, 
who stood on the uppermost terrace, commanded | 
an uninterrupted view of all those beneath, con- | 
sisting of a deep succession of well-cultivated | 
and carefully-tended fruit-gardens, mulberry-trees, | 
flowers, and vegetables; in short, every variety of | 
tree, flower, or herb, which is at all sought after in 
Beyrout, here flourished to perfection. As we | 
descended the well-built stone steps, and Janded | 
from terrace to terrace, we found fresh cause for | 


crest. Above the hazy mist that rose from the | 





white buildings, consisting of the private domicile 
of our friend and his employés. To the left ran 
the factory, and the small huts of the native 
superintendents and the gardeners. Flowers grew 
here in wild profusion ; and as for the poultry-yard, 
it would have done a hungry man good to have 
looked at the fat Turkey cocks, which, assembled 
in circles of half-dozens, were puffing and swell- 
ing and gobbling and strutting and sailing about 
in all their pride and glory. Fowls were cackling, 
cocks crowing, Guinea hens screaming, and scores 
of tame red-legged partridges were giving full 
note to their pretty little call. We found our 
friend’s house nicely and comfortably furnished ; 
the windows that looked towards the sea were 
immediately over the gaping precipice, and con- 
sequently strongly barred in with iron rails, lest 
any one by accident should fall out of them. The 
place was more like an eagle’s nest than any- 
thing that I can compare it to; for the window 
bars were so far apart as to admit of your head 
protruding through. Looking down, you beheld 
beneath you the water that worked the reels of the 
factory, foaming out of an opening in the masonry 
which was built on an exact line with the rocky 
precipice. The first fall was about twelve feet ; 
the next, no one could compute, for all was foam 
and blackness and mist, and your head reeled from 
giddiness after gazing for a few seconds on the 
fearful abysses below. 

After partaking of breakfast, for which the 
mountain air and the ride had given us a keen 
relish, we followed our host into the business de- 
partment, and visited the factory, which we found 
was worked by a combination of water and steam 
power; that is to say, the water power served to 
turn the reels, while the steam was employed to 
give sufficient heat to the water required to reel 
with. The factory otherwise very much resembled 
most European factories, of which too many de- 
scriptions already exist; but the reelers were the 
daughters of the wild mountaineers, girls ranging 
from nine to fourteen years of age; and a prettier, 
merrier, healthier set of little creatures it would be 
hard to meet with. They had all originally had 
some acquaintance with silk, from the fact of their 
having been from childhood accustomed to rear the 
silkworm, and assist their parents at the wheel 
on which the Lebanon people were wont of yore to 
reel their rough silks. Recently, under the care 
of matrons sent from Europe, they had acquired a 
perfection in the art. Every ten ora dozen girls 
had one of superior abilities to superintend their 
labours; to break threads when the reeling was 
badly minded, and to knot them when accident had 
snapped some finer thread. Perfect order was 
maintained in the room, and the only audible 
sounds were those occasioned by the working of 
the machinery, the fall of water, and the occasional 
remonstrating voice of our-friend or of one of his 
overseers. The boiler was placed under the care 
of an engineer and an assistant. When twelve 
o'clock came, the great bell of the factory sounded 





congratulating our friend on the great taste he | forth, the work stopped as if by magic, the girls 
had displayed in the arrangement of the grounds. | rose from their seats, and sought each one the 
At length a substantial wooden railing and a| small basket containing her frugal midday meal; 
prettily worked iron gateway indicated to us that | and where all had been perfect silence heretofore, 
we had reached the entrance to our friend’s house | the room resounded with their merry talk and 
and factory, and there, before us, rose a long row of | joyous laughter. 
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Che Puvtey of Creve. 


THE HOLLY-TREE, 


O reader! hast thou ever stood to see 
The holly-tree ? 

The eye that contemplates it well, perceives 
Its glossy leaves 

Order’d by an intelligence, so wise 

As might confound the atheist’s sophistries. 


Below a circling fence its leaves are seen, 
Wrinkled and keen ; 

No grazing cattle through their prickly round 
Can reach to wound; 

But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 

Smooth and unarm’d the pointless leaves appear. 


I love to view these things with curious eyes, 
And moralize : 
And in this wisdom of the holly-tree 
Can emblems see, 
Wherewith perchance to make a pleasant rhyme. 
One which may profit in the after-time. 


Thus, though abroad perchance I might appear 
Harsh and austere, 

To those who on my leisure would intrude 
Reserved and rude; 

Gentle at home amid my friends I’d be, 

Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree. 


And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know, 
Some harshness show, 
All vain asperities I day by day 
Would wear away, 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree. 


And as when all the summer trees are seen 
So bright and green, 

The holly-leaves their fadeless hues display 
Less bright than they ; 

But when the bare and wintry woods we see, 

What then so cheerful as the holly-tree ? 


So serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng ; 

So would'I seem amid the young and gay 
More grave than they ; 

That in my age as cheerful I might be 


As the green winter of the holly-tree. SOUTHRY. 


THE OAK. 


Than a tree, a grander child earth bears not. 

What are the boasted palaces of man, 

Imperial city, or triumphal arch, 

To forests of immeasurable extent, 

Which time confirms, which centuries waste not ? 
Oaks gather strength for ages; and when at last 
They wane, so beauteous in decrepitude, 

So grand in weakness! e’en in their decay 

So venerable! ’twere sacrilege t’ escape 

The consecrating touch of time. Time watch’d 
The blossom on the parent bough; time saw 

The acorn loosen from the spray; time pass’d, 
While, springing from its swaddling shell, yon oak, 
The cloud-crown’d monarch of our woods, by thorns 
Environ’d, ’scaped the raven’s bill, the tooth 

Of goat and deer, the schoolboy’s knife, and sprang 
A royal hero from his nurse’s arms. 

Time gave it seasons, and time gave it years, 

Ages bestow’d, and centuries grudged not ; 

Time knew the sapling when gay summer’s breath 
Shook to the roots the infant oak, which after 
Tempests moved not. ‘Time hollow’d in its trunk 
A tomb for centuries ; and buried there 

The epochs of the rise and fall of states, 

The fading generations of the world, 

The memory of man, 





THE PALM-TREE, 


The palm-tree in the wilderness 
Majestic lifts its head, 

And blooms in solitary grace, 
Where all around is dead : 

It spreads a shadow in the sun, 
Where shade beside is none ; 
And all companionship doth shun, 

And loves to dwell alone. 


Though there no passing warbler wings 
Her melancholy way, 

A voice amid the desert sings 
Its solitude away, 

When winds—as o’er the air-harp’s wire 
Half music and half moan— 

Come stealing o’er its leafy lyre, 
That murmurs all alone. 


And ’neath its shadow, lull’d to sleep, 
Alone the pilgrim dreams ; 

Its soft and breezy whispers creep, 
Like sounds of his own streams, 

That wander by the bowers of rest, 
To which his soul hath flown, 

Till morning, on the lifeless waste, 
Awakes him all alone. 


Sojourner of a weary land, 
Where Nature never smiled, 
Surrounded by no kindred band, 
Sole orphan of the wild!— 
Thou seem’st like one, whose trusting breast, 
Deceived, the world hath flown— 
Sought, like the dove, a place of rest, 
To live and die alone! JOHN MALCOLM. 


THE BANYAN-TREE. 


Twas a fair scene wherein they stood, 
A green and sunny glade amid the wood, 
And in the midst an aged banyan grew. 
It was a goodly sight to see 
That venerable tree, 
For o’er the lawn, irregularly spread, 
Fifty straight columns propp’d its lofty head ; 
And many a long depending shoot, 
Seeking to strike its root, 
Straight like a plummet, grew towards the ground. 
Some on the lower boughs, which crossed their way, 
Fixing their bearded fibres, round and round, 
With many a ring and wild contortion wound ; 
Some to the passing wind, at times, with sway 
Of gentle motion swung ; 
Others of younger growth, unmoved, were hung 
Like stone-drops from the cavern’s fretted height. 
Beneath was smooth and fair to sight. 
Nor weeds nor briers deform’d the natural floor ; 
And through the leafy cope which bower’d it o’er 
Came gleams of checker’d light. 
So like a temple did it seem, that there 
A pious heart’s first impulse would be prayer. 
SOUTH?Y. 


THE WEEPING-WILLOW. 


Green willow! o’er whom the perilous blast 

Is sweeping roughly, thou dost seem to me 

The patient image of humility, 

Waiting in meekness till the storm be past, 

Assured the hour of peace will come at last— 

That there will be for thee a calm bright day, 

When the dark clouds are gather’d far away ; 

How canst thou ever sorrow’s emblem be? 

Rather I deem thy slight and fragile form, 

In mild endurance bending gracefully, 

Is like the wounded heart, which, ’mid the storm, 

Looks for the promised time which is to be! 

In pious confidence. Oh! thou shouldst wave 

Thy branches o’er the lonely martyr’s grave. 
MISS LANDON, 



































